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A  radio  talk  "by  J.  3.  Kincer,  Weather-Bureau,  delive,.i:gj^^^^: the  'Department 
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How  do  you  do,  folks? 
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Ur,  Salisbury  has  requested  that, we  give  you  a  brief  resume,  or  a  birdseye* 
view,  of  the  principal  weather  features  experienced  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year  just  closed.  Well,  at  the  outset,  we  must’ "remember 
that  this  is  a  pretty  big  country  of  ours,  and,  during-  the  course  of  a  year, 
nearly  all  knovm  brands  of  weather  usually  are  felt  in  Pne  place  or  another.  How¬ 
ever,  we  maintain  official  weather  stations  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  their  records,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  pretty  good  picture  is 
afforded  as  to  just  wh,at  ha-ppened  in  the  way  of  weather,  both  that  which  v/as 
naturcoAly  or  normally  behaved,  and  th-at  which  defied  conventions  a,nd  -rent  on  a 
freakish  rampage ,  .  as  it  were. 


-First,  suppose  we  open  our  temperature  book  and  scan  the  records  for  the 
same  5,000.  stations.  We  find  that  the  average  temperature  for  the  year,  as  a. 
whole,  in  line  with  trends  for  a  long  time  past,  vras  ahove  normal  over  prauticaHly 
the  entire  country.  About  normal  warmth  prevailed  in  some  of  the  far  Western 
States,  but,  in  general,  the  year  wa.s  abnormally  wo.rm,  vuth  some;- stations  report¬ 
ing  am  average  daily  teirperature  for  the  entire  twelve 'months  as  much  as  4° 
above  normal.  .In  more  detaul,  we  find  for  the  ea.rly  part  of  the  year,  that 
January  and  February  v/ere  wa.rm  in  Centra.l  and  Ea.stcrn  States  and  decidedly  cold 
in  the  fa.r  West;  some  temperature  readings  a^ere  lo'?  enough  to  make  one  shiver, 
oven  if  thought  of  in  midsummer.  Jf.uiuary  was  ‘not  so  ba.d,  for  we  find  the  lowest 
temperature  reported  fpr  the  entire  country  to  be  59°  below  zero  at  a,  couple 
of  places  in  Minne.sota..  This,  however,  w,as  comparatively  springlike  to  what 
occurred  in  Ala.skca  where  Tanana  scored  68°  below  zero  on  jeonuany  28.  Eo7/-ever, 
what  January  la,cked  for  extremely  low  temperatures  in  the  States  vras  more  than 
made  up  in  February,  when  a  station  in  the  Yellowstone  Hationat  Park,  Wyoming, 
turned  in  a.  reioort  of  66°  below  zero  on  thb  9th  , of  the  month.  Other  close 
runners  up  include  Colorado,  with  a  minimum, of  54°  below  zero;  Idaho  57°  below; 
Minnesota.,  55°  below;  Montana,-  52°  below,  and  Oregon  54°  below  zero.  By  the 
way,  that  66°  below  zero  in  Wyoming  wa.s  the  lo'oest  official  temperature  ever 
recorded  in  the  United  States,  the  previous  lov;  fecord  being  -65°  in  eastern 
Montana.,  on  Januany  18,  1888.  The  accepted  lov/est  na.tura.l  temper a.ture  ever 
observed  on  the  ea.rth*s  surfa.ee  is  90°  below  zero  in  northern  Siberia.. 


Just  thinking  a.bout  such  low  temoeratures  is  enough  to  make  one  feel 
rather  frozen  up,  so  let's  mave  up  a  few  months  to  something  less  frigid.  The 
summer  of  1955  wa.s  warmer  than  normal  throughout  the  entire  country.  Beginning 
with  June,  every  State,  except  Maine,  How  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Bliode  Island, 
reported  a  maximum  temperature  of  100°  or  higher  a.t  some  pla.ee  in  the  State 
during  the  month.  Arizona  and  Ca.l.ifcrnia.  ha.d  the  highest  score,  ea.ch'with  a 
record  of  120°^  Arizona  a.t  Gila  Bend,  a.nd  Ca.lifornia.  at  Greenlands  Ranch  in 
Dea.th  Valley,  For  July,  a,ll  the  States,,  except  Maine,  Hew  Hanpshire,  V,ermo,nt, 

,  Eiiode  Island,  tund  Delaware,  had  naociimim  tempera.tures  of  100°  or  higher,  with 
Greenlands  Rauch,  Ca.l if.,  topping  the  list,  v/ith  127°,;,on  July,  26.  For  August, 
some  half  dozen  Sta.tes  in  the  East  had  maxima  just  urider  100°,  and  all,  other 
scored  above  the-  century  nark,  with  Greenlands  Ra.nGh  again  leading,  with  127° 

on  Augu-st  12.  :  .V  ,  ,  . 
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In  passing,  pe  night  renind  yon, that  this  stati'^di,  located  in  Death  Valley, 
shons  that  it  is  the  hottest  plone  in  the  United  States'.  Its'highost  tonperatnrc 
of  record  nas  134°,  observed  on  July  10,  1913.  This  l.ast  sunr.ier,  the  naxirron  at 
Greenlands  Eanch  passed  definitely  above  the  lOU- degree  nark  on  Juno  7,  and 
frcn  that  date  to  October  9,  or  for  125  successive  dr^^’s,  it  ranged  fron  100°  to 
127°  for  every  day.  Think  of  it,  125  dnys  in  succession,  v/ith  tenpcraturos  fron 
100"^  to  127°,  The  all-tine  naxinura  tenperature  of  134°,  just  ncntioned  for 
Greenlonds  Ranch,  stood  as  a  uorld-high  record  until  1923,  uhcn  it  vas  slightly 
exceeded  by  a  reading  of  136°  at  a  point  in  northern  Africa, 

The  fall  of  1933  had  above  nomad  tenperaturcs  in  nearly  all  sections  of 
the  country,  the  Uestern  States  being  especiodly  uarn  vith  the  average  tenpera- 
ture  for  the  three  fall  nonths  ranging  fron  4'^  to  6°,  or  nore,  above  nomad. 

By  no  mod  ue  nean  the  long- tine  average. 

Unseasonable  uarnth  continued  during  the  last  nonth  of  the  yeo.r,  Decenber, 
until  near  the  close  uhen  a  severe  cold  nave,  originoding  several  doys  earlier 
in  Alaska,  snept  doTm  over  the  Northnestern  Sto.tes  the  day  before  Christnas  end 
reached  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  the  norning  of  the  27th,  or  3  days  later.  It  did 
not  penetrate  the  rare  southern  States,  but  fron  the  Potonac  and  Ohio  Vadleys 
northnard  and  northnestnard  the  cold  nas  intense,  though  previous  Ion  ter-peradure 
records  nere  broken  only  in  a  cenparatively  limited  nniober  of  cases.  Sone 
Stations  in  Iona,  Michigan,  Non  York,  and  Nan  England  had  the  loncst  tcrpci'atures 
of  record  for  Decenber,  and  a»  fen  plaxes  in  Non  England  esto-blished  nen  adl-tinc 
Ions,  but  at  the  sane  tine  the  nore  nestern  Stades  ncrc  enjoying  ^^ne  of  the 
narnest  ninter  neeks  of  history.  Except  for  tlds  brief  cold  nave,  the  -unter, 
so  far,  has  been  renarkably  nild;  freezing  tenperadures  ha.ve  not  yet  occurred 
in  the  nore  southern  districts. 

So  mch  for  the  year's  terperadiire ,  and  non  nc'll  take  a  look  ad  our 
rainfall  records  and  sec  hon  these  line  up.  Ue  find  precipitation  for  the  year, 
in  general,  v;as  unusually  scanty,  and  severed  lange  areas  nere  decidedly  dry. 

The  yearly  totads  nere  above  nornal  fron  Vest  Virginia,  and  the  Potomac  Vadley 
northnard  to  southern  Nen  England,  in  sone  southeastern  coast  sections,  and 
locally  else’diere,  principally  in  pants  of  the  centrrd  vadleys  and  in  the  far 
Nerthnest .  They  nore  decidedly  deficient  in  rTach  of  Virginia  and  in  the 
Canolinas;  sone  places  in  North  Canolina  hanl  the  dryest  year  of  record.  It 
nas  dry  also  in  the  northern  Gread  Plains  and  over  a  large  area  of  the  Southnest, 
centering  in  Uestem  Texas  and  southern  Nen  Mexico,  nhere  less  than  half  to 
only  about  tno  thirds  of  the  nornad  annual  amount  of  rainfall  nas  received. 

The  northern  Great  Basin  of  the  Vest  nas  markedly  diy,  as  nas  California,  in 
general,  until  near  the  end  of  the  yean.  As  usuad,  ne  find  sone  frealiish  radn- 
falls.  For  exai.iple,  last  Janua.ry  Los  Angeles  had  8.5  inches  of  rain  and 
folloning  this  the  entire  10  rionths  fron  February-  to  Novenber,  inclusive,  had 
less  than  2  inches,  nhile  an  amount  equail  to  rnre  than  hadf  of  the  yea.rly  nomad 
nas  cronded  into  the  last  neok  of  the  year,  the  totad  for  this  neek  being  8.3 
inches . 

As  a.  rule,  snonfadl  during  last  ninter  nas  scanty,  but  sone  impressive 
records  cone  fron  the  far  Northnest.  For  exarple ,  at  Crater  Lake,  Oregon, 
last  ninter' s  snon  seas'^n  began  in  October  nith  33  inches  of  snon  for  the  nonth; 
Novenber  had  61  inches;  Decenber  156  inches;  January  256  indies;  Febnrany  130 
inches;  March  91  inches;  April  49  inches,  and  May  103  inches.  Apparently, 
this  nas  epi.ough  for  the  Snon  God  for  a  single  season,  and  the  gades  nere  shut 
nith  May,  Non,  this  nade,  for  the  entire  season,  firbn  October  to  May,  a  totad 
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fall  of  879  inches  of  snorr  —  more  than  73  feet,  or  enough  to  cover  a  five- 
story  :iouse.  Ho^.  uould  you  like  to  have  a  front  ua,lk  to  keep  clear  of  snou 
at  Crater  Lake.  It  nay  he  of  interest  to  note  tha.t  this  snoufall  record  of  879 
inches  is  jrst  5  inches  short  of  the  greatest  seasonal  fall  of  record  for  the 
United  Stokes,  uhich  uas  884  inches  at  Tanarack,  CaJifornia,  during  the  uinter  of 
1896-97. 


Tl^.e  ueather  of  the  year  vras  decidedly  unfavorable  for  nost  major  farm 
crops,  except  cotton.  Winter  wheat  difficulties  began  during  the  seeding  period 
of  the  preceding  fall  when  heavy  producing  sections  of  the  western  wheat  belt 
were  hard  hit  by  drought,  which  prevented  proper  germination,  and  the  crop 
consequently  went  into  the  winter  in  poor  condition,  resulting  later  in  heavy 
abandonment  of  acreage.  The  eastern  belt,  or  soft  v/heat  territory  fared  rather 
well,  but  the  heat  and  drought  of  early  summer  played  further  havoc  in  the  West. 
In  the  spring  wheat  region  weckher  during  the  early  period  of  growth  was  gen- 
cra,lly  favorable;  seeding  was  accomplished  in  good  season,  germination  was 
satisfactory,  and  early  growth  end  color  promising.  However,  as  the  season 
advanced  unfavorable  warmth  and  dryness  developed,  talcing  hea.vy  toll,  and 
production  wan  light. 

Corn  got  off  to  a.  poor  stant  because  presi stent  wetness  unf-avorahlj^ 
delayed  planting.  Laker  in  the  season  heak  and  drtuxght  in  the  Western  and 
Horthwestern  pants  of  the  corn  belt  caused  hea.vy  dawna^je ,  especiakly  in  July, 
but  the  weakhcr  was  better  eant  of  the  l.Iississippi  River.  RaJl  conditions 
were  fayorahlo  for  maturing  and  drying  out  the  cron  and  there  wan  very  little 
damage  by  frost;  in  Iowa  97  percent  of  the  crop  matured  safely.  Cotton  wan 
generally  favored.  This  is  normahly  a  dry  and  warm  weather  crou  so  thr-t  the 
comparatively  scanty  rainfall  and  high  temperatures  in  the  South  favored  growth 
and  maturity.  Cotton  also  matured  early  and  conditions,  on  the  whole,  were 
favorable  for  picking  and  ginning. 


Gcnorakly  speaking  the  faJl  seanon  had  mild  open  rxeakhcr  and  frosts, 
as  a  rule,  came  laker  than  in  an  average  year,  but  at  the  same  time  many  aneas 
continued  imfavorably  dry,  especially  the  Southoantern,  Southwestern  and  Horth- 
westorn  States.  In  the  Northwest  the  moisture  sn.pply  hak  been  scanty  for  a  good 
many  years  and  as  a,  result  the  sub-soil  is  very  dry.  This  means  of  course,  that 
for  a,  g-'od  crop  seanon  next  year,  it  will  be  neecssany  that  rainfaJl  during  the 
comkng  spring  and  early  summer  be  in  generous  amounts.  We  trust  that  this 
will  bo  so.  In  conclusion  may  'me  wish  you,  one  and  all,  a  happy  and  prosperous 
New  Year,  —ith  the  added  hope  that  the  wcakher  of  1934  will  fav^r  our  greakost 
of  all  Ar.ierican  industries — Agrienkture . 


